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CUZ THERE'S A YOUNGER KID 

AND HE'S JUST LIKE ME 

AND FOR HIM I'M GONNA FIGHT JT 

AND GIVE HIM EVERY CHANCE 

THAT WAS GIVEN TO ME 

AND MAKE SURE HE'S NEVER SILENCED 
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Why decide to make your first fanzine at 32 years old? Short answer: I 
still care about hardcore. 

I started listening to hardcore at the tender age of 13. 1 don’t want to 
sound overly dramatic, but like most people who are into hardcore for 
more than a couple years, it’s had a major influence on my life. But, for the 
importance it’s had in my life, and for all the things it’s given to me, have 
I really given much back? and that, in short, is why you’re reading this... 
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This zine has the look it does, and the partial cut-and-paste quality, 
. 1' - • f?@ f° r 2 reasons: 

I 1 • I like the simple, DIY aesthetic of earlier hardcore zines. 

" 2. 1 don’t really know anything about graphic design or layout. 

"g t V4| Almost everything in here has been guess-and-check, and a lot of it 

3:^ 9* 'V li i’ve done twice because I didn’t like the results. It’s been a lot of fum- 
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■E i ^ X. ‘X? bling and learning how to use different computer programs. 
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Making this zine has also caused me to go outside of my comfort zone in the 
way of reaching out to people and asking for favors. There was a lot of requests, 
pestering, asking for help, and generally things I don’t like to do. But in the end 
I met some really nice and helpful people, people who were generous with their 
time and photos and were willing to help someone else out and contribute to their 
community/ scene, which (I hope everyone else agrees) is the spirit of this whole 
thing we’re all involved in. 

So, thanks for checking out the first issue and I hope you like all the inter- 
views and photos as much as I did. 


Is a hardcore fanzine still relevant in 2016? 



This is a question I started to ask strangely late into the process of putting this zine together 4 . 


As I write this, I have a box of old zines at my feet that I’ve been flipping through to copy 
their layouts and try and discern what I like about them (spoiler alert: everything). I have 
MRRs and Flipsides from the 80’s, early 90’s vegan/hardline zines, a ton of mid to late 90’s 
“youth crew revival” type zines, and lots of other random tidbits to fill in the gaps. These zines 
played an important roll in a pre-internet world: you could see photos of bands from all over, 
read interviews with members of your favorite bands, find out what releases were coming out 
soon and read someone else’s opinions on current records before you spent money on them. 




Even the 2000 ’s (which is more my period of hardcore) saw some really good zines: Impact, 
At Both Ends, What We Have, Start Today, etc. And they still filled an important roll: it may 
be hard to remember, but, even 10 years ago, the internet wasn’t as all-encompassing as it is 
now. 

The internet has completely changed the hardcore scene: how we communicate, how we 
listen to and expose others to new music, how shows are promoted, and even how news and 
gossip is spread. Can you remember the last time someone outside a show gave you a demo or 
a flyer for a show? I have a stack of old VHS tapes with Gorilla Biscuits, Side By Side, and 
Inside Out sets, but what’s the point? They’re all on Youtube now anyways. 

I could put some really cool photos in this zine, but with little to no effort you could google 
search the band name, or search a hash tag, and find dozens of photos. I could write a review 
of an album, but in the time it takes for you to read that paragraph you could probably find a 
way to stream or download that same album. You could probably even find interviews online 
with any of the people I interviewed, and as much as I’d like to think that I asked really good, 
insightful questions eliciting unique responses, my interviews are probably as good (I hope) as 
any other. 



So, is doing a fanzine relevant? I don’t know. 


Maybe it’s just nostalgia and a desire to return to some “Salad Days”, some more pure and 
simple time, that probably never actually existed. Or maybe it’s some atavistic, luddite strug- 
gle against the negatives, and the omnipresent nature, of the internet. 


I don’t really have an answer. But I believe there is still a lot of good things about hardcore 
and I believe it can still have the impact that it had on me. But only if people put in effort. So 
regardless of how misguided it is, I’m doing a fanzine. 
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PROJECT 


BOOTLEGGING 


Bootlegging is an interesting phe- 
nomenon. Making a few shirts is one 
thing, but there is a lot of work that 
goes into making a bootlegged record. 
I've never seen a bootleg that's tried to 
pass itself off as genuine original. Most 
bootlegs I have or have seen are just 
trying to give other people a chance to 
hear rare music and not looking to 
make money off it. Case in point: 

-"Rev can suck it" bootleg comes 
with literature condemning Revela- 
tion for their practices and making 
the "chung king" record so rare 
(although it seems a bit misin- 
formed, at least the bootlegger 
seemed well i ntentioned ), and 
states that he printed lots of them 
so the record should be inexpensive 
for the buyer. 

-I have a Unity that bootleg seems t| 
to have more political intentions: it 
comes with essays about Tibet and 
random photos that I'm not quite 
sure relate to anything. Similarly,! 
the back says, "This is a bootleg. IS 
Don't pay too much." 

- And there is a very interesting 3f 
bootleg LP that contains the first 4 j| 
Revelation 7"s. The bootlegger simi- || 
larly expresses frustration over the 
rarity of these records and the high 
prices they were already fetching. 
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REVELATION 
CAN SUCK IT LP 


S.E. REVENGE 
SHUT DOWN 


DANCEFLOOR JUSTICE 
WHERE IT ENDS 






While there is a certain Rob 
in-Hood-esque quality to the sen 
timent of the bootleggers in 
these certain instances, there is 
also the problematic issue with 
the fact that no one asked any of 
the band members for permission. 
While these instances are largely 
in the not-for-profit/ "the kids 
have a right "-vein, there's also 
the side of hardcore bootlegging 
in which profit is very much a 
factor... 

When I originally came up with 
the idea of a fanzine I wanted to 
do a really interesting piece on 
Lost & Found Records and let the 
man behind the label give his 
side of the story. For those who 
don't know, L&F was a German 
record label that became infa- 
mous for shady practices: misrep- 
resenting bands they worked 
with, changing album artwork, 
and straight up ripping people 
off. But, while L&F would get a 
bad name from the bands they 
worked with, they are probably 
remembered more for the bands 
they didn't work with; L&F was 
basically a bootleg factory. It 
seems like every early Revelation 
release and every record that was 
popular in the US during the early 
to mid 90's has an L&F counter- 
part, complete with strange art- 
work and — I'm assuming for the 
majority— no permission. 


I 




L&F still exists in some form, but 
not as a record label, more as a 
strange distro. So I contacted L&F 
through their eBay account to get 
their side of the infamous story. This 
is what I got: 

The L&F label stopped in February 
of 1999. 

Very informative. Further inquiry 
yielded no results. So I decided to 
contact the second best authority on 
bootlegging (but on the flipside of 
the coin): John Porcelly. Porcell has 
played on what are most likely the 2 
most bootlegged records in hardcore 
history: Judge's "Chung King..." and 
1 1 h e Project X 7". When asked about 
bootlegging, here's what he had to 
|say : 

I don't mind "mash up" type 
merch , like when bands will incor- 
porate their own band name with 
the Judge hammers. I'm never 
disturbed by that and often flat- 
tered. But when someone straight 
up bootlegs your product without 
asking permission or reimbursing 
you somehow, that's just straight 
up stealing and I'm not into it. If 
someone makes a small run of 
their own shirt design for them 
and their friends, that's a little 
different, but when someone is 
selling them in a website for 
profit, that irks me. Hardcore is 


bootlegging flies in the face \ 
of that. 

And specifically about Lost &| 
Found : 

Fuck Lost 'n Found Records. 
They've never paid me a dime I 
in royalties for records or 
shirts, despite all their prom- \ 

ises. 


Note: if you have a different opin- 
ion than one expressed hereA 
please let me know and I will try \ 
and include it in a later issue. 
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John LaCroix 

-First off, when and how did you get into hardcore 
and what was the scene in Boston like at that point. 


I was interested in punk when I was really young in 
some way because I dressed as Sid Vicious for Hallow- 
een for I think two years in row when I was 7 and 8. 1 
started skateboarding when I was about 1 1 years old 
and heard my first real punk and hardcore in skate 
videos. It was Santa Cruz videos that had the best music 
back then but Thrasher Magazine also had ads, reviews, 
and those old Sessions ads which just sold punk shirts. 
That’s where I first heard of Bad Brains, Youth of 
Today, and even Sick of It All. Back then record stores 
in the mall had vinyl and I bought my first Youth of 
Today “Can’t Close My Eyes” 12” there because I saw 
something about them in Thrasher. When I got records, 
I just looked at the thank you lists and tried to find the 
bands named in it. 





I think the Boston scene has always been awesome. I 
was small and it was a little sketchy but I guess I was so 
stoked to be there, I just used to go nuts and have fun. 
The biggest band was Slapshot but there were a ton of 
bands that were closer to my age, and related to even 
more. Bands like Kingpin, Said and Done, Eye For An 
Eye, Endless, Nevertheless, Arise, Overcast. . . most of 
those bands came out of suburban sub-scenes of 
Boston, and I’d see them out skating too. On Sundays 
we’d all take the train to The Channel. The earliest 
shows I saw there were pretty big. I felt like it was 500- 
800 people at those shows and people went off. 

-Personally, I was more into BMX growing up, and 
my first time hearing certain bands was in videos or 
reading about them in magazines. I know you’re 
into skateboarding, so how important was that to 
your development of musical taste. And do you 
think things like skateboarding and BMX still have 
the potential to expose kids to new things. 


have “extreme sports” and underground music changed 
too significantly to have the same effect? 

Ten Yard Fight was in some BMX videos, maybe because 
our singer, The Wrench, was a sick rider (and skater too). He 
was the producer and director of 41 1 BMX video magazine 
so we made a lot of friends in BMX. Still to this day I do 
work for Animal Bikes and dudes there have mentioned they 
were into TYF. That is just so awesome to me because I love 
all action sports and think we have more in common than we 
have differences. I don’t know anybody who likes to do tricks 
on whatever kind of contraption that doesn’t also love music, 
or art so I know it opens people’s minds to new experiences. 
None of those scenes stand for prejudice. I think the coolest 
thing about it is this unwritten rule: If you love what you do 
(skating, bmx, jiu jitsu, whatever) and you give it a sincere 
try, then you should be respected and welcomed. All you 
have do to be accepted is show up and I feel like it’s the same 
with the hardcore scene. Just show up. 

-In another interview you did you talked about a Shelter 
show you set up that went badly. What happened there? A 
band like Shelter drawing thousands of kids and inspiring 
a riot probably seems like a foreign concept now days. 

I think it was 1992... I was 16, maybe 17 - still in high 
school and I was booking shows in Boston and the burbs for 
a couple years, probably since I was 15. We had an awesome 
Space in Cambridge, just down the street from Harvard. I 
think it was about $500 to rent it out and we were very coy 


I about what was going on when we rented it out but it I 
could hold probably close to 1 ,000 people. The scene 
| was getting huge at that point so I booked Shelter, 

108, Worlds Collide, and I think Fountainhead. I’d 
I have to look at the flyer to be sure but I made reams 
and reams of flyers and posters. Again, these details | 

I are fuzzy but at least 3,000 flyers were handed out and J 
j hung up for quite a few months in advance. Sos as I 
I had hoped, pretty much every kid in the scene came to j 
I the show. People were so excited for it, including me $5|jj 
but it meant the room was filled up, there was barely ; 
any room to move. I was collecting money in a hall- 
way outside of the room and some guys who were 
j of an offshoot of a big crew, I guess they were pros- 
jpects, came in with a couple of older guys which 
I knew. Those older guys paid to get in and I just asked j 


[went oil from there. A bunch of people barricaded 
jthe doors closed and everybody inside was in 
danger for what seemed like forever. Chairs were 
flying, there were hockey sticks, skateboards, 
trash cans, and lots of punches and kicks. I’ll bej 
honest, the crew didn’t really lose that fight con- 
sidering they fought like 100 kids. So I fucked upj 
big time and kids got hurt. I basically spent my 
time pulling kids out from under active beatj 
downs. 


| -When you started TYF did you have muchj 
background playing in bands, or was every- 
{ thing a learning experience. Was there any! 
j major mistakes you made or things you lookj 
.7$ back on and cringe? 

I was in a couple high school bands who were! 
\ never considered cool in the Boston scene but we j 
; did really well playing with bands like Biohazard 


....... -j an d Leeway at the beach, about an hour outside of? 

( fight- 1 couldn t call the cops because the Boston . We even played with lame big bands like! 

| whole thing would get shut down and I couldn’t go |^^j Ugly Kid Joe j knew a lot 0 f bands, I knew about 


! fight these dudes. To be honest, I had too much faith 


in the hardcore scene that we could all get along so I 
j asked the older guys to keep things calm and hoped 
i for the best. 

Well, it was chill until Shelter played. People were ■//0, 
! dancing hard, there were small fights. A couple %/???:, 
j people got punched out. I went out on the dance floor 
j and tried to be security for the whole show, which was 
! a stupid idea. One of the older crew dudes was about 
j to kill somebody and I just ran up and hugged him 
| from behind and pushed him out the back door. I basi- 
! cally begged him not to beat me up or anybody else 
i and he started to calm down. A minute or so later, the 
| music had stopped and Raghunath (the singer of Shel- 
| ter) was apparently yelling back and forth with people 
j in the crowd. As soon as I realized how sketchy that 
j was, I ran back inside. So apparently Raghunath had 
stopped the song and addressed the random violence 
| going on down on the floor by telling everybody to sit 
i down. Well, the crew guys didn’t sit and instead were 
| yelling at Raghunath, flipping him off. . . I even heard \ 

? someone mooned him. While all of these details are 
! now fuzzy from the chaos and because it was 24 years 
! ago. I’ve always thought somebody pointed out some 
j thing like “there are hundreds of us and only a few of •/; 

| you” and somebody yelled “get them!” So all the kids 
| got up and either tried to get out or tried to fight. Steve 
[ from Equal Vision Records was trying to protect the 
| bands and went for one of the biggest guys. It just 


booking and promoting shows, and I did a zine so! 

I knew how it worked generally. When we started 
TYF, we created it as a brand with a concept andfcg 
an identity. So once we had the idea, we made art ! 
work and logos to put on stickers and shirts before 
I even knew how to play an instrument. The goal | 
back then was just to be different because after [ 
that Shelter thing, the Boston scene had kinda^ 
died and been reborn in the burbs. There were! 
great new bands coming up like Cave In, Piebald, 
and Converge but we wanted a band that was pr-y 
strictly old school. So The Wrench put eye black 
on and wore a football jersey and we played crazy j 
fast. I don’t know if kids understood the sarcasm! 
of us acting like a jock band but they liked it. We 
(were totally surprised. So I kinda cringe at the 
thought that we were originally a joke/concept 
£££band singing straight edge songs with football! 
i/0?: metaphors. We were on a cable access show! 
where we all said lame things and sounded like! 
j little kids so when I see it, I cringe a bit. But it was J 
so fun to be in that band and while we made mis- 
takes (not going on tour with Pennywise, not! 
[trying to get on Epitaph when they were inter- 



music; 




always seemed to me like “Back on Track” was a little bit more serious than your 
demo and “Hardcore Pride”. You had fully moved away from football metaphors 
and the music seemed harder. Was that intentional or would you chalk that up to 
evolution of your sound? 


'StySljcfarflccCTWo 


It was hard to keep up the joke for so long and I think we had legitimate stuff to say. 
We just matured a little bit too. Also, right before Back On Track, we had some member- 
ship changes and the rest of us felt like we had something to prove. That we could write 
and play great songs and not be a joke. So we made the decision to write heavy songs and 
get more serious with the lyrics. Looking back on that, I think we got a little too serious 
so we tried to bring back the original concept on The Only Way while still keeping the 
songs heavy. Though if you listen to the demo, there’s a jam on there that we used to call 
“all mosh” because it’s just one long mosh part with sing-o-longs. So we always did try 
to play heavy, just not metal. 


Saturday, August 3 

Chatham Methodist Church J 
^ (124 m ) 460 main St Chatham N.J 
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-In October of 2000 I saw In My Eyes play the showcase theatre, and sometime in 
the spring of 2001 I saw Bane play the showcase. If my memory is correct, at both 
shows those bands covered TYF songs and you came out to help perform them. For 
the life of me I can’t remember what band covered what song. Can you recall? 


I don’t remember what songs they played but we had shared members with both In My 
Eyes and Bane so some of them knew several TYF songs. In fact, we used to hand off all 
our instruments to those guys if they were there during the break in Holding On. We 
called them Scab Yard Fight. They would just finish off the song for us while we moshed. 
Those are some of my best memories. 


" - Stajcts at 2 pm, , 
more info call (301)239 - II 


-Until Unrestrained, I haven’t heard of you playing in any hardcore bands since 
TYF broke up and you moved to CA. Were you feeling burnt out on hardcore or just 
on playing music, or something totally different altogether? And how has it been 
playing with Unrestrained? 


After TYF, I was in Reach The Sky for a bit but left to go to California. The first thing 
I did when I got to California was to start putting a band together with Scott Vogel. That 
band became Terror after I lost interest pretty quickly. I don’t really know what made me 
lose interest but I was very into my career and I guess I felt like I couldn’t tour anymore. 
We wrote one song and I was out. I also was a little burnt. I kinda felt like there was a new 
thing going on in Orange County that I didn’t quite understand. I was friends with all the 
OC he bands and went to the shows but I couldn’t relate to their style. I started feeling like 
I didn’t belong as the member of a band anymore. Then I moved up to SF shortly after and 
became a Creative Director who worked like 100 hour weeks for years. During that time, 
I didn’t go to really any shows except the ones my friends played. 
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When I moved up to Portland a couple years ago, I was asked to be in Unrestrained. It 
was a little hard for me at first because the style is more metal and more complex guitar 
playing than I had ever done. I had a new job that was like a solid 40 hours a week for the 
first time in years. They just gave me an awesome opportunity to meet cool people around 
my age and play music without any real expectations. In Unrestrained we play an average 
of one show a month and we just do it to have fun. I’ve become a much better guitar 
player, while these guys have turned me on to different styles of music, and I get to do 
some recording and mixing of our songs in my little mini studio. It’s been awesome. 
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- 1 listened to the Edgeland podcast you did, and unlike some people who are 
no longer Edge and talk of it dismissively, you seemed to only have positive 
things to say. Also recall an older interview where you said something along 
the lines of “up until a week before I broke, I thought I’d be Edge forever...” 
Do you have any regrets on how you went out or was it just your time? 

Don’t get me wrong, I have criticism of edge kids and the scene in general but 
I still think Straight Edge is awesome. Anybody that drinks or parties has regretful 
nights but for me it’s more about the question of how much better I might be at life, 
or how much happier I’d be today if I didn’t waste my time partying through those 
first few years of edge breaking. Hard to say because maybe I needed those experi- 
ences, even the bad ones. I broke my edge after almost 9 months of constant inju- 
ries from skating and jiu-jitsu. At that time, I thought if I was going to be injured 
and can’t do the things I love, then who cares if I have a drink or stay up all night. 
Looking back, that was as dumb thought because I did the things I loved a lot less. 

- Around ’00 or ’01 I ordered the TYF vhs tape, and you eventually came to 
my house in Huntington Beach and hand delivered it. Do you remember this? 
AND, my apologies if I seemed like a star-struck hardcore nerd, but I was a 
star-struck hardcore nerd. 

I’ve done that a few times and I do vaguely remember. One thing I’d never 
commit to memory is me thinking you were some kind of nerd in a bad way. I think 
more likely, I was probably late sending out your package and wanted to make it 
up to you by hanging out for a minute. So I’m sure it made me feel cool that some- 
body cared to watch the video and that you were into meeting me. I’m grateful for 
that kind of stuff and I’m a nerd too. ft M 


SLAPSHOT 


- That TYF vhs came out basically a year after the band had broken up. How 
did that get put together so fast? 

The Wrench and I were always working on videos and stuff. He had a really nice 
editing workstation and we just went for it. There were more learning experiences 
in making that video that we both use in our daily work today than anything. I can’t 
remember if we started it before we broke up or not but we had video and wanted 
to show it. Our last show was just too fun not to document so after it was over, we 
just went to work. 

- Looking at TYF show flyers and group photos from that era, there was a ton 
of really good and really important bands. 

Having been involved, how is it looking back at 
it now? Can you appreciate the contributions 
from that period? 

For sure, I don’t think that it’s the golden era of 
hardcore or anything but it was my time to shine. So 
many good bands came out around that time, both 
hardcore and not. We just had ideas and went for 
them. I wish I could be so haphazard today as I was 
then and still succeed. Kids are still doing it these 
days so to me that’s even more awesome than what 
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we did. I’ve talked to guys that came from the generation 


before me and they say similar stuff. 


- Most of your time in TYF was pre-internet (at least 
an internet with anything approximating the capabili- 
ties it has now). How do you think the internet has 
changed things for bands and for the average hard- 
core kid? Are physical forms of music and things like 
fanzines being phased out, and would that necessarily 
be a bad thing? And a young kid getting into hardcore 
now has access to a well-chronicled history and can 
listen to just about any band ever, but is that a fair 
trade when the negative aspects are considered? 
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We had TenYardFight.com for a while and I main- 
tained the site, though it was primitive. It goes without 
saying that the internet has changed everything. I’m not 
overly nostalgic about vinyl or tapes or photocopied 
zines because I always wanted to create zines that were 
interactive or put out music that had multimedia content. 
I still think we need those traditional mediums but you 
pointed out the best stuff. Being able to look up any 
band, or talk to people about the old days. It’s worth it. I 

think that bands, labels, zines have to be more saavy than 

m ^mi- 


yaw ever had to be back then. Before you’d just show 
up, play like crazy and if kids liked your show, you’d 
get popular. It didn’t matter if you even had instru- 
ments and you looked like trash. These days, maybe 
there’s a little too much focus on branding or looking 
the part because we live our lives on the internet. If 
you’re a band, you need to communicate on several 
platforms, constantly. So you end up putting out 
meaningless bullshit to play a role. You’re not a band 
driven by passion anymore, you’re a brand with a 
social strategy. I already told you how TYF as con- 
ceived as a brand but I think if we had the internet like 
it is now, we’d be complete cheeseballs that you 
wouldn’t care about. We still had to drive to shows 
and try to destroy the stage for people who were 'ff 
there. 




- Do you feel like the hardcore scene has changed f : % 
significantly between when you initially got in- ^ 
volved, when you started TYF, and the present 
day? Is there a common, recognizable theme? And 
if you were a kid first being exposed to it today, |j ^ 
do you think you’d still be drawn to it? 


A lot has changed except, thankfully, for|p| 

passionate, meaningful lyrics still being | 

££ - £ • 4 

^screamed at the world over aggressive^ 

Hmusic. Hardcore still connects kids andllSg 


ffthat’s all I’d need but I think I’d be morefts 
I stoked to get into it as a kid today events^, 
j2more than I did then. Women and girls are||b 
ore involved than they’ve ever been. 
Shows seem safer to me than they were"® 
ack then. I’ll tell you one thing I don’t like 

ithat’s internet related. It’s the digital pan- 

m 

^handling. I think it’s lame that a band can 
f make a video looking all cute and awesome 
|jjthen beg for money to fund them. It takes ^ 
| away the risk and the struggle. If hardcore 'H 
|lost the concept of struggle, then it loosest || 
Bit’s spirit. Get your own cheap guitar or and. j| 
f a shitty van and go record your own songs. 1 
ffjust write songs that mean something toifl 
: you. It’s easier than it’s ever been to be a | 9 
band, so just go do it. If I like what you arej§| 
ifdoing and saying, then I will support you. : ''|2 
Struggle first, my money later. 



- 1 know, that in the realm of graphic design and 
related things, you’ve been able to take a lot of 
what you’ve learned from your time in hardcore 
and apply them outside of that. Is there anything 
else, less tangible, that you feel you’ve taken 
away from it? Any important life lessons or an 
overarching ethos? 


It’s all about being DIY to me. You need some- 
thing done, so you do it yourself. If you don’t know 
how to do it, you learn. I think everything else 
conies from that attitude for me. I’m not worried 
about trying something new when the stakes are 
high. 


f$I don’t think I could recommend a record for kids 

i 

I today because I don’t know that I understand kids 
H today would have the same experience. But for me, 
■ it was Minor Threat, Youth of Today, Judge, Gorilla 
a Biscuits, and that kind of stuff that changed my life. 


- Last question: what album do you think has 
had the biggest impact on you, and what album 
would you recommend to that kid just getting 
into the hardcore scene? 


NIC SAMAYOA 

I N X E R V I E W 


- You already told me that you went to your first 
show in 2006. Were you already into hardcore or was 
that your first exposure? 

Yeah I think that was my first like real, touring band 
show. It was Verse and Go It Alone at chain. Before that 
I had been to local gigs of all sorts but that's what I re- 
member as my first real hardcore show. I listened hard- 
core for a bit before that. 


- Was it that first show, or a certain band or album 
that sold you on hardcore and kept you coming back? 

That show definitely got me hooked. It was so insane 
to me at the time. There are few records that obviously 
drew me into hardcore before that. So a combination of 
both that show and some cd's I had beforehand. 


- In the 10+ years since your first show, have you 
seen any major changes or shifts within the hardcore 
scene? 

Yeah definitely. Everything is always changing and 
there are so many trends that die out then come back 
later. Whether it be style of music, the way people dress, 
topics of lyrics, mosh style, etc. it's always changing and 
it's for sure a lot different that what I experienced in 
2006. 

- Over the past 15-20 years one of the biggest forces 
of change in the hardcore scene (as well as society in 
general) as been the internet. Since the internet was 
already a major factor by the time you entered the 
genre, can you imagine a time before internet and 
cell phones allowing ease of communication for 
shows, tours, directions, and even exposing people to 
your music? Do you see there as being any potential 
negative sides to the developing technology? 

It's honestly hard to imagine being part of HC in the 
80's - 90's. I'm still pretty young and a lot of older heads 
tell me about stuff in the 90's and I love all the stories 
and everything it's just hard to picture being a part of it. 
There are a lot of great things about the Internet as far as 
it being integrated into hardcore, but there are definitely 
down sides. It helps promotion, availability, and just 
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over all efficiency of everything but it also creates an- 
other world. It has created a platform for people to say 
whatever they want and not have to worry about, any 
consequences of that. Now more than ever, the Internet 
in hardcore is pretty insane. Anyone can say whatever 
they want and they can create completely separate per- 
sonas and lifestyles to that of in real life. I don't know 
man. It's all crazy and pretty wack but like I said I’ve 
never been involved in hardcore without the Internet so 
I can really speak on how different it is. 

- You’re not just into one style or era of hardcore, 
you’re taste is pretty diverse. Is that a product of 
just listening to whatever you could find when you 
were first getting into it, or did it take a while for 
you to branch out and appreciate other styles (such 
as heavier or more abrasive bands)? 



Yeah, I mean as a 15-16 year old kid, all hardcore and 
punk was the same to me. I liked punk and radio stuff a 
lot and luckily heard Rage Against the Machine’s Minor 
Threat cover. So I went to the record store and got the 
flex your head comp on cd and got really into all the DC 
stuff. Idk when or where exactly it was but I found out 
about Earth Crisis and it kinda set me up with more 
heavy stuff, being vegan, etc. So yeah, I like certain 
parts of a lot of different genres and scenes. DC Discord 
stuff is the first proper HC I heard on recording then in 
a weird order I got into 90s metalcore stuff, early 
NYHC, early 2000's straight edge stuff, late 80's youth 
crew, etc. all while loving all the current bands I was 
going to see. 

- Before Forced Order you were in Harness. How 
was your experience in that band and would Forced 
Order have been possible without having done Har- 
ness first; was there any important lessons or was 
there any pitfalls you learned to avoid this time 
around? 

Nah, there were no like hard lessons or pitfalls from 
Harness. That was my first touring band and I learned a 
lot about hardcore through it. I got to travel a lot and get 
on some awesome tours and meet some of my best 
friends through that band. It definitely helped me learn 
how to write better and stuff. I don't know. Harness and 


Forced order aren't that different for me in a sense that 
they write all the music and just give it to me and trust 
me with writing and recording vocals. Both bands 
have been awesome and have given me some real cool 
opportunities. 

- Besides FO, is there any other bands you’re cur- 
rently playing in? 

Not really at the moment. Me and some friends do 
a straight edge band called enough said but we only 
play like 2 or 3 times a year. Currently writing a demo 
with my friend Nick so hopefully that'll be done soon 
and we can play some shows. 

- Given your diverse taste in HC, and the fact that 
every time we ’ve been around each other you ’ve 
been all smiles and you seem like a pretty laid back 
dude, it is a little strange that FO ended up with the 
style it did: heavy, aggressive which necessitates 
an intense stage presence. Do you ever feel like 
there is a contradiction between your persona on 
stage/in lyrics and who you are in day-to-day life, 
or is FO the time you get to be angry and vent? 




\ 
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Yeah I know what you mean man... there's definitely 
no contradiction in my eyes. Forced order was meant 
tobe a platform to just play hard music and let it out how- 
ever it may be. I was in a different place in life when I 
wrote the demo and 7" and it helped a lot cause I was 
able to let out some emotions that many people have to 
keep inside. I'm pretty mellow on the outside and I think 
we all are but at the same we're all hardcore kids so 
there's definitely a need to play in this band and create 
stuff that reflects on anger and more negative emotions. 
It's weird to think about but I'm glad I have it and can 
write the style of music we do. 


phot<l) 


- Do you ever feel like the style of the music limits 
you at all lyrically? 


Maybe a little at times but it's never been an issue. I 
have all the freedom in the world to write whatever I 
want to, but like I said we're all on the same page of what 
this band is and was meant to be, so I know how to write 
for it. 


focus more on my work while still being into hardcore 
and playing in bands. 

- You’ve been able to use you’re professional skill as 
a photographer with By a Thread. Tell me about that 
and how it came about. 


- Today, more than ever, young people have to be 
very career oriented, leaving little time for things 
like bands and touring. How have you been able to 
manage it? Have you ever been forced to choose be- 
tween music and school/work? 


Well, I was shooting a bunch of film for a photo zine 
I wanted to do. And when I went to lay it out I thought it 
sucked and just got over it haha. Then one day I shot a 
photo of D Fang in Europe and it kinda clicked. I love 
shooing portraits and I love hardcore shirts and people's 
stories and connections to em. It just clicked one day and 
I'm glad it worked out. 


Not until this year have I had a full time job but hon- 
estly it's not hard for me at all. I know now that I can't 
tour as much but I'll never turn down playing a show and 
I still roll to LA for shows. I've never really had to 
choose either, my priorities have shifted and i can 


- I’ve seen vintage shirts fetching some insane prices 
online; have shirts replaced vinyl as the ultimate 
hardcore commodity? 

I don't know about replacing vinyl but it's definitely 
up there as a wild community with insane collector's and 
prices. Just like any type of stuff like that, it'll come in 
waves and will probably mellow out in a few years then 
come back again after that. Who knows. 


- In interviews and from friends, a common theme 
seems to be that people preferred hardcore because 
punk was too much effort: too many accessories to 
buy and too much of a competitive fashion show. 
With all of our athletic shoes, vintage shirts, x- 
watches, pictures of our record collections on social 
media, etc. (this critique applies to myself as well), 
are we that different? Have we embodied all the neg- 
ative aspects, only with a more socially acceptable 
fashion sense? 


Haha, you might be right. I can't really say man. 
Threads and records and merch have always been a huge 
part of hardcore and I don't see that going anywhere. 
Maybe sometimes people forget about the music but if 
that's the case then they kinda missed the point. Hard to 
say really if it’s the same thing. 
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- 1 recently read that for several years running, a copy of early (experimental) Shelter, middle 
Chung King was the most expensive record sold on (poppy/commercial) Shelter, and later (more 
Discogs.com. And in an article of the top 10 most expen- hardcore) Shelter. If you can accept this break- 

sive records there was at least 3 hardcore records. . . the down ’ ,Sea ' ' ' one - man 5 ' 0Be - ki “ 0De - 


average person has never even heard of hardcore, yet out 
of all the genres with all their crazy record collectors, 
hardcore has some of the most sought after pieces of 
vinyl. Is this the ultimate consumer culture? 

Yeah it's pretty crazy. Hardcore's like no other genre in his- 
tory. It's so tightly knit compared to any other genre and 
simply put, there's just a smaller amount of product. There- 
fore making these records more rare and expensive. Records 
have always been such a huge part of it all and I think it's 
cool. 

- One of the last times I saw you, you were wearing a 
Shelter shirt, so we’ll Jump to a Shelter question. I’ve 
always seen there as being 3 distinct eras of the band: 


I'd marry and fuck Mantra. Final answer. 

- Sticking with the Ray Cappo theme, you and I 
previously had a discussion (which you were not 
amused by) where I stated that I thought Better 
Than a Thousand had better music and lyrics than 
YOT. But because of the impact they had on hard- 
core (and on a young version of myself) I freely 
admit that YOT is the better band. But what 
makes a band “great” or “classic”. Is it just time 
and place, or is it something more? 

It's definitely not just time and place. I wasn't 
around for YOT but they're my favorite hardcore 
band. I don't really know what makes a band classic. 
It definitely has something to do with the music, the 
lyrics and the impact they left. 



Japan. Photo: 
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- Now that it seems like all the growing pains have been 
worked out of hardcore, is there any more room for 
“great” bands, or for bands to have impact or cause a 
major shift, or have we reached the limits of the sound 
and ideology? 

There's endless amounts of room for game changers. Just 
in my time in hardcore I've witnessed a few. Trapped Under 
Ice for example, in my opinion, is one of those bands. They 
changed a lot in hardcore and were (and are) a truly incred- 
ible modem hardcore band. 


- What do you think hardcore still has to offer in 

2016? 

I think it has almost everything it had for me in 
2006. Community, music, expression, message, 
friendship. I know things change but I don't think it's 
lost much of those things. 

- Is there any words of advice you’d give to your 

■: 

younger self or to a kid just getting into hardcore? 

f 

Check out everything out and don't think you're 
better than a certain sub genre or group of kids. 

Go vegan. 




Joe D. Foster Interview 


Joe has been a longtime fixture of the Orange County hardcore scene. 
%Toe has an interesting resume: male model, professional bodyboarder, 
f | professional photographer, as well as pioneering a distinct form of melod 
Me hardcore while playing in bands such as Unity, Ignite, Speak 714, The 
mKilling Flame, Blood Days, and, most recently. Last Light. 


- 1 read somewhere that you went to your 
first show, 7 Seconds, around 1981. How 
old were you at the time, and were you sold 
on punk/hardcore right at that first show, 
or is there another experience that you re- 
member that cemented your love for the 
genre? 


Ya that was unreal. I think I was 13 maybe 
and it was at this place in Fullerton called the 
Galaxy. I think it was a roller skating place. 

Seems a lot of show back then were held at 
roller skating places. It was 7 Seconds first 
show out here and I was totally sucked into 
the energy and positivity of them. It was hard 
to sneak out of the house back then so this 
was a really special show for me. Before that, 

I used to put my tape recording on at night 
before I went to bed to record the Rodney on 
the Roq radio show and then wake up in the 
morning and listen to it. That is where I first 
heard Minor Threat and that band put me in a 
choke hold for life. I am so proud to this day 
that I got to see them live at the Rollerworks 
and did my first stage dive to Filler. It can be Tbs - Last month I was down in Huntington Beach 
seen on the Flipside video that also features a and stopped by Vinyl Solution. There was a 
Minutemen concert. |jg Unity "Blood Days" ep which i bought. I had 

PH never heard it before and was really surprised 
- Where does Unity fit into the Uniform jig by it; music and message were familiar but the 
Choice timeline? The UC demo was record- ||| vocals were so much different. What is the 
ed in 84, and Unity's "you are one" was re- ||t| story behind that record? 
corded in '85 (?): how was it that Pat did ||J 

another band relatively similar in style and f|p I am not sure, there seems to be so many dif- 
message to the one he was already doing? fjr ferent mixes out there. Probably just getting re- 
mastered etc. the labels put their own spin on it. I 
did have a demo of the Blood Days album with 
Dubar screaming the lyrics that he eventually 
redid and sang over. Wish I could find that some- 


but basically Dubar had a chance to do another 
band with way better musicians at the time and 
some of his friends like Dyson so that's what they 
ended up doing. Dubar was not the original 
singer of Unity anyway, Robb Lynch was and 
Robb sang at most of our shows. I would say 
we played live with Dubar no more than 8 
times. 


I really suck at timelines so I will do my 
best. Unity was for sure before UC, no ques- 
tion about it and the You Are One 7" was re- 
corded before any UC stuff. It gets confusing 


- 



pressed.... What was your impression of 
the scene at the time, and how do you 
see it looking back on it? 


The vibe and music started to change. 
The idea's got weird in general with separat- 
ing people into groups, straight edge, krish- 
na, vegan, gangs etc. The music got harder 
and more metal. It lost that positive upbeat 
flow and energy I so much loved. 


- You also recently released a Unity "Blood 
Days" LP on Goodlife. I was even more blown 
away when i listened to it and heard not only 
the songs from the " Blood Days" ep but also 
all the early songs with re-recorded vocals. 
And the insert makes mention of another ver- 
sion of the " Blood Days" tracks with a differ- 
ent style of vocals. Essentially there is 2 ver- 
sions of all the songs? 

I am again not sure about that. I remember a 
guy from Europe asked me if he could release it a 
long time ago and I said sure as long as you give all 
the money to charity. I am surprised he really re- 
leased it and hope he did what he said. 

- There is a lot of stories of gangs within the the 
Southern California punk scene in the 80's. What 
was that like and when did you see that start to 

change? 


t 


- I've heard there was tension between 
Pat Dubar and Dan O'Mahony. Did that 
ever make things difficult for you or cause 
you to choose sides since you were in 
bands with both of them? 


Not really, I just thought it was funny. Pat 
would think Dan wrote songs about him and vice 
versa. We were all young and wild in our own 
ways back then, just growing up stuff I guess. 

- What was it like touring Europe with Ignite for 
the first time? Without some of the conveniences 
of today (internet, cell phones, a long history of 
bands touring Europe) was there some unknown 
involved, any sort of leap of faith? 

It all happened so fast. As much shit as Lost and 
Found gets, and deservedly so, they really put Ignite 
on the map and got us our first tour with Slapshot. 
That tour was just insane. Three months straight, 
like 80 shows in 90 days. We were so young and full 
of energy. That was without a doubt the funnest 
time of my life. Waking up in a different country 
almost everyday. We didn't even think about com- 
puters or cell phones etc. We were just stoked to be 


In the beginning it was just a beautiful Unity. 
Punks, hardcore, whatever you want to call it. Ev- 
eryone was together without separating each other 
into different groups. It was so positive and every- 
one was happy. For me around the time of the 
Olympic Auditorium and Fenders, I started to see 
gangs and negativity. Fighting, tough guy bullshit 
etc. It really took the fun out of going to shows and 
me and a lot of friends stopped going for awhile. 

- The hardcore scene of the late 80's/early 90's 
seems like it was massive: the attendance at 
shows, 1000's of copies of each record being 
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playing everyday and seeing Europe. I made so 
many dear friends on that tour I still talk to today. 


- You and Joe Nelson played together during 
the early days of Ignite. How did you get back 
together for The Killing Flame? 


We were in contact a lot back then and would 
always joke about doing another band. I was actu- 
ally with him when I thought of the name Ignite 
and later everyone thought I just the word from a 
Unity song. Blood Days, so I figured ok, whats the 
next line after Ignite, The Killing Flame.. ..so that 
was it. I have completed the name trilogy with 
Blood Days now. lol 


- It's been a while since The Killing Flame 
broke up. What was the motivation for start- 
ing your new band, Blood Days? 


I just really wanted to start writing music 
again and had a chance to reconnect with my 
best friend from high school John Low, (Lorey) 
so we thought it would be fun to do it together. 
As of this writing, Blood Days is done. There 
were to many differences of options and drama 
and it was best we went our separate ways. I 
am currently in a new band with John Coyle, Jae 
Hansel, Danny Baeza and John Lorey called Last 
Light. This is by far the easiest group of guys I 


- Pat Dubar has been pretty reclusive and has 
successfully avoided the hardcore spotlight. 
How did you get him to do guest vocals on The 
Killing Flame Ip? 


I didn't, Joe Nelson keeps in contact with him 
and somehow got him into the studio. I have not 
see or talked to him in decades. 
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have ever played with! So fun to be around and 
they are so talented. I am really lucky to have them 
all in my life. 


During our email 
correspondence, ] 
Joe sent me a 
track from his new i 
band, so i decided] 
to 

ask a few follow 
up questions... 


- What would you like to achieve with Blood 
Days? Is it a personal connection with hardcore,! 
or is there something you see as lacking from I 
the movement that you feel the urge to contrib- 
ute? 


- When you told mef 
about the lineup for Lasi§ 

Light, I just assumed! 

John Coyle was the vocal4 
ist. But when i listened to 
the song you sent me /if 
didn't have the character -I 
istic, deep, vocals that 
John had. So who is doing what in the band? 


I always want to push myself to find new melo-| 
fdies and new ways to execute the type of hardcore 
I like. I of course would love to tour again to butj 
the main focus is to write music I like and have fun.j 
If anything else happens because of that then cool,; 
but I am not trying to fill any voids etc. Just being! 
myself and doing what I love to do. 


LASTLIGHT 


Jae Hansel is on vocals, Coyle is on guitar, me on 
guitar, John Lorey on bass and Danny Baeza on 
drums. 


- Finally, over your long history in hardcore ;\ 
j what are the major changes you've seen and is | 
| there any recognizable thread that you can trace j 
| from the current hardcore scene back to wheri 
■you were first introduced to it; something that 
makes you still want to be an active participant j 


- As of about 6 months ago, at the Jon Bunch ben- 
efit, Blood Days was still playing. The recording for 
Last Light sounded really good, the song writing 
was good, and you guys have already made a 
music video. Did Last Light come together very 
quickly, or has it been in the works for a while? 


There are some great new band for sure, I like| 
[the Eulogy a lot and there's a lot of old bands re-| 
[forming to which is cool. I sense there is a more| 
[openness with the scene now than maybe in the| 
[last ten years. Maybe people are a little older and! 
[more tolerable with each other, but all the shows l| 
[have been to recently have been really fun and l| 
[love to be apart of that. 


Blood Days seemingly was doomed from the start, 
it was problem after problem and finally got to a point 
where we kinda decided to go our seperate ways. It 
was something me and John Lorey had started about 
4 years ago and it just never seemed to click and 

always felt forced. We 
I had so many different 
I members and even flew 
I in a cool singer from 
^ (Germany at one point, 

1 then Zoli sang on a 
I song, then Jae. It never 
(cemented itself. I had 
I thought the light was 
I dimming even before 
« 1 - lon Bunc h show. 

Il | and Outspoken were 

IjJ . | basically sharing the 

Wr | same rehearsal room. 

I ~ mm W r I Me and Coyle hit if off 
WM perfect and I guess 

Tj ^B ^B*T;\ | thats kinda where 

* I ^B * something started to 






happen in our minds. I had already 
been working on music with Brett 
Rasmussen on the side knowing the 
BD days were limited and when 
Coyle heard what me and Jae had 
done over there, he really liked it 
and was just instantly in the band. I 
have never been happier with a 
group of guys ever and I am looking 
forward to exploring all the potential 
this positive group of gentlemen 
have to offer. 


- In one of our emails you men- 
tioned that Unity was practicing 
with the original vocalist Care to 
give any info on that? 


Ya, not sure why or how we started doing it again. 
It is totally a project and fun to reconnect with Pat 
Longrie again. We have been practicing in his 
garage and have 6 songs now ready to record. 
Robb Lynch was the original singer and Unity 
played about 70 percent of our shows with him 
and then later Dubar sang. It just seems like a fun 
thing to do and we are having a good time. John 
Lorey who was the original bass player on the You 
Are One 7" is playing bass to. We have a few old 
songs that were never recorded we are doing 
those and then a few new ones we wrote. We 


plan on releasing a 7" sometime next year and are 
already in talks about recording. 


- In all your bands you've been content playing 
guitar, and haven't sought the frontman posi- 
tion. Do you just find the process of creating 
the sound of the band more satisfying? 


That and I can't sing or scream to save my life. 
I don't really like being in the front anyway and 
have always been blessed with really good sing- 
ers. Someday maybe an acoustic album might be 
fun to try but for now it's Last Light 100% 


LASTLIGHT 


http://www.lastlightochc.com 


instagram: @lastlightochc 








Since this is primarily a hardcore zine I got to MB 
ask you about hardcore. How did you get into;|^:| 
straight edge and hardcore? Any early shows or||||; 
bands that you remember having an impact? 


S M B S gE tBB ^ 


i got into straight edge and hardcore 
ray freshman year of highschool. i was a 
total punk icid, but eventually was intr- 
oduced to the genre through some straight 
edge kids who asked me to play “3S bass 
in their hardcore band, seeing have heart 
and go it alone at chain reaction in 2006 
had a pretty big impact on me. then get- 
ting into 7 generations and seeing them 
play a few years later also ha a big 
imnact. 


Hemingway got started a few years back 
while i was still in college, i had pri- 
marily only played bass in hardcore bands 
but wanted to try starting my own project, 
i got two of my friends to play with me 
and i started writing my own songs, just 
ripping off 90' s emo bands like Knapsack, 
Jawbreaker, The promise Ring, etc. 3o^ 

90’ s emo ripoff band is the best way i 
could describe* us. 


We have mutual friends, we’re both 
county, I assume we were probably at the same 
pj shows; its not that big of a scene, did we ever meet 
lif each other in OC or did we meet for the first time 
a couple years ago when I was in Portland? 


i definitely knew of you before we met 
and i definitely saw you at quite a few 
shows, but i*m pretty safes certain the 
first the first time we were introduced 
was in santa barbara. i think it might 
have been during one of the sound and fury ^ 
weekends . 

' i 


How did Hemingway start, and for someone 
who hasn’t heard Hemingway, how would you 
describe the style? 
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Each time you’ve come to Santa Cruz I feel like you’ve had a different 
lineup for the band. Is it more of a case where Hemingway is your 
project and you just get people to play with you when you need to play 
shows/tour, or has it just been difficult putting together a stable 
lineup? 

f».W~ 

definitely both, as things progressed 
i wanted to start touring more, but my 
original guys were caught up with school 
and other music projects that i start d 
just finding people to tour with me. my 
original guys still help me write and 
play local shows now and again, but uhe 
band has always kind of just been my own 
project with friends touring and filling 
en they. car.. 

fl Since you are the consistent fixture in the band, 
k most of the creative writing process lands on you 
5 I presume. Do you find the streamlined, 1-man 
H writing process to be easier, or are you collaborat- 
ed ing to an extent? 


when I saw you in Santa Cruz you played at the ffl| 
infoshop. More intimate setting: small venue, Hf 
but well attended. Is that what most of your®l| 
shows on tour are like? I think DIY venues andfgf 
house shows are cool, but as a touring band, do^ 
you have a different view of it? 11 


fortable. we'll play in larger settings 
every now and then, which is always a nice 
change of pace, but i definitely prefer 
the moreintimate settings in basements 
and collectives, i've always found we've 
been compensated better at DIY venues 
since their main goal is to usually just^g 
help the touring bands 


it can be easier, i write the core to 3*6 
just about every song and then i bring 
that to whomever i'm playing with at 
that time and we create that into a fin- 
ished song, it's easy for me to just have 
a vision and go with it and not have to 
worry what others think, and -mmi 
then it's really cool to collaborate wi- 
th those i started the band with and th- 
ose who have come along over the years 
complet ..... 


^ Over the summer you went on a pretty long 
tour around the country. How did that go? 
Hj Any highlights or anecdotes? 


it went well* it was our second full US 
tour, i learned a lot from the first one 
and that definitely made this recent one 
more successful/fun. of course i had new 
members on this one too, but i finally ^ 
got a crew together that was all 
vegan, i wasn't a - 'are that would make lUf 


such a difference, but it did 






Did the name Hemingway come about because 
you needed a name, or is there a particular aspect 
of the man and his writing that you relate to? And 
what are your favorite Hemingway books? 


definitely just needed a name, one of the 
people i started the band with, Ryan, 
actually came up with it and at the time 
we all liked it. looking back i think 
we should have put a little more thought 
into it, but i do love his writing. A J 
Farewell to Arms and The Sun Also Rises J 
are my favorite Hemingway books. M 


“Pretend to Care” came out on 6131 Re- 
cords (and it's really good). How has the re- 
sponse been, it’s been out for a while, what 
else is in the works? 


My personal preference for Hemingway comes 
from his terse style. Not weighed down by 
flowery, overly descriptive writing, what he 
called nis “distrust of adjectives” (I think, I’m 
too lazy to find what book it was in), do you 
relate to that style of writing? 


i guess i kind of do. i've never purpos 
tried to match our music to his writing 
by any means, but i definitely try toxx 
write lyrics pretty straightforward, 
i really doubt Hemingway would like our 
band, though. 
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Any other Portland area 
bands you’re excited about 
or want to give a shout out 
to? 


alright, thanks for taking 
the time. Any final words 
of wisdom for the youth, or 
advice to a young kid start- 
ing their first band? 


my original drummer who i started the band 
with, Dustin, plays in a more successful 
band called Walter Etc. They're putting 
out some new music soon that i'm really 
stoked on. als9 there's a Portland band 
called Blowout who just released their 
debut LP "No Beer, No Dad" on Dustin's 
label, it easily one of ray favorite records 
of 2016, so i'd definitely suggest check- 
ing that out. 


start a band start it 
yourself, don't wait around for people 
to ask you to join theirs, took me 20 
years ^o figure that one out. and be kind 
to animals, and thank you, Ben 


facebook.com/hemingwaypdx 
hemingwaypdx .bandcamp .com 
Instagram: @ hemingwaypdx 














Earth Crisis - 
Forced to Kill 
Seventh Dagger 

These 2 songs come off of 
the infamous “93 Demo” 
which has been kicking 
around since, well, ’93. And 
with the advent of online file sharing, the internet has 
seen a massive dissemination of these recordings 
over the last 10-15 years. So why take 2 of the songs 
and press them on a 7” now? It’s not bad, it’s just that 
there was little effort to improve the sound quality, 

and no liner notes 

ments from band members. And the band photo 
on the back of the sleeve isn’t even of the lineup that 
recorded the songs. It seems like this could have 
been a lot cooler. And I wonder why they didn't in- 
clude that original version of “The Order that Shall 
Be”... 


Forced Order - 
Vanished Crusade 
Revelation Records 

I’m not going to tell you 
that this album is good be- 
cause I interviewed Nic; I 
interviewed Nic because 
this album is good. I was going to say that this album 
is good because they kept it short and sweet. But on 
second look it isn t that short, they just managed to 
pull oft a difficult task; make a heavy, aguressive 
hardcore full length that doesn't leave you complete- 
ly bored. Most of the descriptions of Forced Order 
compare their style to Integrity, and while there is 
some similiarities (lead guitar style, guitar tone) they 
| are far from an Integrity rip off. Solid album. 


World Do Free - 
The Anti-Circle 
Revelation Records 

For some reason I expect- 
ed this album to be differ- 

-TkPMCXeuT ent ’ and wa y softer than it 
actually is. Its not Terror- 
hard, but it's definitely not going into the emo/indie 
realm either. I’m not good at making comparisons, 
so I 11 just say that I like everything about this album, 
music, lyrics, packaging, and Scott’s vocal delivery 
goes really well with the music style. Possibly mv fa- 
vorite release of 20 16. 


Culture - 
2 Song T 
Carry the Weight 
Records 

As far as vocalists go, 
Damien Moyal is up there 

for having one of the most 

, awesome voices. Culture, Morning Again, early Shai 
iHulud, etc... That’s why these songs are so weird. 

, The music is good, but I can’t get into this vocal 
I style. But on the upside, when i looked at their face- 
book page i found this; 


Christlnel 


S:3larr 


Sorry guys, | acciflentally bougnt 4 tickets for 
the Frankfurt gig - wanted to see the reggae 
Dand ..Culture. Ar, y°he wishes to buy them off 
me? Enjoy the concert. 














Ecostrike - 
Demo 


Whatever talent Damien 
Moyal lost was inherited by 
this Florida Vegan Straight 
Edge band. Super good, and 


well executed. A friend texted me early one morning 
to show me this band, and I think or text convo is a 
pretty good summary of why this band is so good: 

This is unreal 

It's like someone locked 
some kids in a room with 
the early abnegation and 
soulstice 7"s and the earth 
crisis demo and didn't let 
them come out until they 
were 90% there 




I had been searching for in a contemporary hardcore 
band. A straight edge band that plays a classic style 
of hardcore, paying homage to the classic Orange 
County bands. I think they have a 7” coming out 
soon and I’m excited to see what this band does. 


it's perfect. That blown 
out/low fi recording, 
haphazard dive bombs, 
and that specific drum 
sound 


) 3B6 2nd Hve 


dude. It's fucking 
PERFECT. Like too perfect 
Is this cointelpro? 


It sounds like they made a 
shitty recording on 
cassette tape, then made 
that cassette digital 


huumm Title Fight - 
Hyperview 

I avoided Title Fight for a 
really long time because I 
just assumed it was some- 
thing I wouldn’t like. Then I 
finally listened to Floral Green and realized l was 
wrong, and I was really into that album. So when I 
heard Hyperview I was hoping it was going to be 
Floral Green pt.2, but it was more like a slower, 
shoegazier version of the second half of Floral 
Green. It’s like their distortion pedals broke and they 
just replaced them with reverb. Like lots of reverb. A 

4 Mqntclrir S' friend of mine suggested I give it another try, and 

that it grew on him in time. So I did, and he was 
right. Not my favorite Title Fight album, but it’s get- 
ting better with every listen. 


and then played it over a 
loudspeaker into a talkboy 
and digitized that 


discrepancy Discrepancy - 

BREAKING Where the Strength 

THROUGH ■ | ^ — 

w lies - Demo 


Where The Strength Lies 
Demo 

XXX 


I’ll admit that, being 
straight edge and being from 
orange county, I was predis- 
posed to liking this band. 
This demo isn’t new, but 1 like it so much that I felt 
it necessary to review it. When I saw Discrepancy 
“OC Straight Edge’’ shirts around, I thought it was 
too good to be true; there’s no way they could back 
it up with solid music and delivery. But then I lis- 
tened to it and I was totally wrong. It’s exactly what 
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Basement - 
Promise Everything 
Hnn For Cover Becords 

Colourmeinkindness w^as 
so good that any follow up 
is sure to pale in compari- 
son. But this is album is ac- 
tually really good, and it is 
definitely not a carbon copy of the previous material. 
This album is still recognizable as the same band, but 
it seems to move away from the recognizable post- 
hardcore/emo sound and more towards a 90’s 
rock/indie sound. Very good album and I’m glad this 
band is making music again. 

r 


I 








tiny bit more mellow, but 1 can 


multiple members of Tom Apart, Stretch Arm 
Strong, some good photos, a show review and album 
reviews. I’m not sure if there is any copies of this 
left, but the dude who made it, Jesse, has started a 
new zine called Return To Zero and he should have 
the second copy out by the time you read this. Hit 
him up at 90shardcorenerd@gmail.com. 


came on a really cool blob/swirl colored vinyl, with 
lyrics on the inner sleeve and a giant fold out poster. 
I would tell you to check this album out, but i have a 
feeling I was the last one on the train. 


Slapshot -Chip on my 
Shoulder DVD 
Taangl Records 

My first experience with 
Slapshot is when a friend 
bought the Blast Furnace 
album. Needless to say, I 
wasn’t in a big hurry to find 
other Slapshot albums. 1 
would eventually find out 
that they did make more classic-style, good hard- 
core, but I was never more than a casual listener. 
This DVD gave me a totally different view of the 
band. It’s like a VH 1 Behind the Music. Seeing the 

f tumultuous history and the interpersonal workings 
made Slapshot way more interesting as people rather 
than just stage personas. Well made documentary 
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In Your Dlood 
Fonzlne 
Issue #1 

This is a halfsize fanzine, 
with a nice, thick, color 
cover, well put together 
with layout skill and graph- 
ic design skill that i am en- 
vious of. This is a pretty 
niche zine, appealing to 
people who like xLife Sentence Recordsx bands 
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Fell To Low - 
low In The Dust 
Revelation Records 

I had to put this record on 
before writing this review, 
its that hard to pindown a 
description/compari son . . . 
About a year ago I showed up in Santa Barbara and 
all my friends were at a show. I really only w'ent be- 
cause I wanted to see my friends, play ping pong, and 
use the free batting cages at the venue. Fell To Low 
also played, and it was a really good set. So w'hen I 
saw' they had an LP on Revelation i bought a copy. 
But if you think my graphic design skills suck, my 
(in)ability to describe a band is really going to im- 
press you: this has an early emo, kind-of-noisey, dis- 
cordant, moody, sometimes-chaotic, extremely com- 
plex sound that builds and subsides over and over. It 
doesn’t sound so much like an album of songs, but 
more like one long piece that goes through different 
moods and feelings. You listen to the whole thing or 
not at all. 

They were good live and the album is definitely not 


1 1 f Superheaven - 

^ Ours Is Chrome 

SideOneDummv 
Records 

This album isn’t new, I m 
just very out of touch 

p| My friend sent me the Daylight-Jar album a couple 
* " years ago. I really liked it but never found any new 
album by them. Ended up they changed their name 
and put out this album. Still really good, maybe a 




Ray and Porcell 
Revisited 

The thing that's important about this record isn't necessarily the music, but the 
fact that its like snapshot of a time and place (1991): a hardcore scene that was going 
through major changes. 

One of my favorite "reviews" of this record is from Anthony Pappalardo (In My 
Eyes, TYF). He made a video about being young and getting into hardcore and how im- 
portant Youth of Today and the whole "youth crew" scene was. And when the Ray and 
Porcell 7" came in the mail, him and his friend put it on only to be left disappointed, 
at which point his friend suggested they give the new Integrity record a listen (note: 
I wasn't able to find this video anymore in order to fact-check this synopsis, but I 
have such a vivid memory of this video that it had to have existed.) 

This story is telling in 2 major ways: 

• Youth of Today was so huge that people wanted to hear this record purely based 
on the "star" power of Ray Cappo and John Porcelly. YOT's final "disengage" ep 
had come out in 1990 and Ray had moved on to one of the most polarizing bands 
of the 90's: Shelter. But the power-house duo of Ray and Porcell were putting out 
a side project record, and this was such a no-brainer that Revelation did a first 
pressing of 5000... 5000! (number according to Discogs) 

• It illustrates the diverse nature/changing themes within the early 90's hardcore 
scene: spirituality, politics, socially conscious/reflective lyrics, and the popular- 
ity of a more metallic, heavier, and slower style hardcore. 

Pappalardo's experience is also somewhat similar to my own. The 7" in question 
is something I had always seen in the Rev discography. So at some point between the 
age of 18 and 20, when I finally saw a copy in the used bin at my local record store, 
I immediately bought it. I was expecting a cross between YOT and early Shelter. But 
when I put it on I was disappointed. It went into a box of records to sit unlistened to 
for 12+ years... until 2 days ago. 

I was flipping through 7"s to find things I hadn't listened to in a while when I 
found this record again. I put it on, and to my surprise, it wasn't as bad as I remem- 
bered. In fact, it was pretty good. I think the main thing that turned me off the first 
time around (and still does) was the faux drum sound. But if you can get past that, 
it's actually pretty good: good music and more introspective lyrics. 

So, my analysis: not bad. And if you don't like it, give it 12 years and listen to 
Integrity during the in-between. 




Well, issue #1 is basically done. A learning experience for sure. I’ll learn how 
use a real layout program and #2 will look better (hopefully). 

Thanks to everyone who helped; to John LaCroix, Ben Ward, Nic Samayoa, Joe 
Foster, John Porcelly, Jesse Reger (Return to Zero), and everyone who let me use 
their photos: 



- Nate Zoeller: www.flickr.com/photos/natezoeller 
-Takuma Kagawa: shakermaker88.tumblr.com 
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-Sam Jameson: instagram: @slamjameson 
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-Miwa Yuzawa: miwamachine.tumblr.com 


Sleeplessnightsfanzine@gmail.com 
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